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/ am writing to tell you how eery 
muc h 1 have enjoyed reading your 
series entitled "Hebrew Nuggets. " 
Naturally, as a rabbi and life- 
time student of Hebrew, the 
material is hardly strange to 
me. Nevertheless, / enjoy your 
methodology and splendid man- 
ner of presentation. 

Arthur D. Kahn. Rabbi Emeritus 
Congregation B'nai Emunah 
Tulsa. Oklahoma, USA. 
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Can you help solve a puzzle? In Lake 17 and 
Matthew 24 Jesus makes the oddest statement: 
“ Where the body is there also will the vultures 
be gathered “Wherever the corpse is. there 
the vultures will gather" iLk. 17:37 ; Mt. 24:28. 
NASBh This seems so oat of sync with the 
subject matter. Could Jesus have used a 
Hebrew idiom of the day that we misunder- 
stand daubing through English via Greek eyes, 
as if were )'? Please shed some light on this 
phrase. 

Beth Dodd, Gainesville, Texas. U.S.A. 


David Bivin responds 

Luke 17:37b and its parallel in Matthew 
24:28. H Wheresoever the body is. thither will 
the eagles be gathered together 11 ! K ing James 
Version K is certainly one of the most enig- 


matic of Jesus’ sayings. Commentators have 
noted that Jesus employed a proverbial say- 
ing to reply to his disciples’ question, howev- 
er they differ about what the proverb means 
in this context. Some understand it to mean 
that the Son of Man will inevitably appear 
just as eagles will inevitably show up where 
there is cam on. Others suggest that it refers 
to the swiftness with which the Son of Man 
will come in judgment. Still others take it to 
mean that the Son of Man will come when 
the world has become like a lifeless corpse, 
rotten with evil, and is ripe for judgment. 
None of these interpretations seems satis- 
factory in light of the disciples terse question 
— -Where?" 

Part, of the Jerusalem School's methodol- 
ogy is to translate sayings of Jesus into 
Hebrew and then ask what the Hebrew 
means. When this saying is put into 
Hebrew one immediately sees an allusion to 
a passage from the book of Job which 
describes the habits of vultures: “It I the vul- 
ture! dwells among the rocks and there it 
lodges: its station is a crevice in the rock: 
from there it searches for food, keenly .scan- 
ning the distance, that its brood may be 
gorged with blood: and where the slain are, 
there the vulture is" i Job 39:28-30, New 
English Bible h This passage concludes with 

(continued o.n page 18) 
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The Wealth of 
Herod the Great 


King Herod built on a scale that surpassed even the rulers 
of the Roman empire. Magen Broshi explains how this 
administrative genius was able to fund monumental 
building projects both within and without his kingdom. 


by Magen Broshi 

And as he came out nf the Temple, one of 
his disciples said to him, "Look, Teacher, 
what magnificent stones and what mag- 
nificent buildings!" I Mark 13:1 J 

H erod the Great's gigantic building 
projects, both public and private, 
required enormous financial 
resources. His riches were so vast that he 
could spend an incredible fortune not only 
on buildings in his own domain, but also on 
showy structures abroad. 

We know of at least twenty of his projects 
in the land of Israel, the size of which set 
world records at the time. Among them 
were the Temple complex, built on a vast 
artificial esplanade or platform that was 
the largest of its kind in antiquity ; 1 the 
Royal Portico of the Temple, the longest 
building then in existence;- Her odium. 


then the largest palace in the world (only 
Nero built a larger one in Rome, some sixty 
years after Herod’s death ); 3 the harbor of 
Caesarea, the most technologically 
advanced harbor in antiquity ; 15 the citadels 
and palace in Jerusalem; the citadel and 
palaces at Masada; the palace complex at 
Jericho; the cities of Samaria, Caesarea, 
Gaba-Hippeon and Antipatris; and the 
irrigation systems in the Jordan Valley. 
Josephus tells of dozens of cities abroad 
that enjoyed Herod's munificence for 
luxury buildings and contributions for 
building a Hoot . 1 

There b no doubt that. Herod oppressed 
his subjects and extracted heavy taxes to 
fund such extensive and extravagant build- 
ing projects — to say nothing of the expense 
of maintaining a strong army at home and 
an opulent courL life. The direct tax on 
agricultural produce reached one quarter to 



Since I9fin 
archaeologist Magen 
Broshi has been 
curator of the Israel 
Museum w Shrine of 
the Beak, repository of 
the major Dead Sea 
scrolls. 



The platform for the 
temple constructed 
by King Herod can 
still be discerned in 
this aerial view from 
the north. The two 
structures which 
today dominate this 
fireu ure the golden 
Dome of the Hock 
(center) and the 
Al Aft sc t masque (a t 
the southern end of 
the esplanade). 
(Courtay of the Israel 
Government Ptv * s Office i 
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Monumental 
ashlars, that formed 
the base of the 
Herod i an Tern pie 
platform are risible 
in this photograph 
taken in 1968 
shortly after the 
Temple Mount 
excavations began. 
These ash tars are 
located in the lower 
part of the west 
retaining trail of 
Hamm es-Sharif, 
the Arabic name for 
the Temple area* 
near its southwest 
earner. Jutting from 
the wait (above the 
man ) is the spring 
of a gigantic 
areh known as 
Robinson *s Areh , 
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one third on cereals and one half on fruit, 
and this was only one of the taxes collected. 
There were also indirect taxes, fixed taxes 
and temporary taxes — euphemistically 
called “gifts. " fi Clearly the country experi- 
enced unprecedented prosperity under 
Herod, and he was able to lay hold of com 
siderable surpluses. His sources of revenue 
included agriculture, exports „ transit trade 
and, of no small importance, the Temple. 

Agriculture 

During the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, the country witnessed extensive 
agricultural development. Farmer's planted 
new crops, cultivated almost all arable land 
and used almost all available water for irri- 
gation. Close to 65-70^- of the land north of 
the Negev 7 may have been cultivated ® 
compared to about 40& today. 5 Terracing in 
the mountainous areas — a huge enterprise 
that began in 1 200-1 000 B.C.E. — was 
continued so that those areas could be 
intensively cultivated. In the Jerusalem 
corridor, for instance, some 56 vi of the Land 
was terraced and tilled. 10 

Although the irrigated areas in the land 
of Israel were generally a very small 
portion of the overall cultivated land, Herod 
had notable irrigation projects in Jericho, 
the Golan and the Hauran. 11 Thus the 


maximum use of natural resources, along 
with agricultural innovations, contributed 
considerable taxes to Herod's available 
wealth. 

Exports 

Very little was exported from the land of 
Israel in antiquity, only modest quantities 
of agricultural products such as grain and 
oil. The single significant export item must 
have been balsam, because the oases of 
Jericho and Kin-Gedi, and probably also 
across the Jordan River in the Plain of 
Moab, were the only places in the Roman 
Empire in which the balsam tree grew. 
Ancient authors elaborate on the Jericho 
balsam, both coveted and expensive. Pliny 
wrote that in the days of Alexander the 
Great the price of balsam was twice that of 
s i lve r i Na t ural Hi story 12:117), Follow! ng 
the suppression of the Jewish Revolt in 70 
C.E., Titus and Vespasian displayed the 
rare balsam trees among the booty in then- 
victory procession in Rome. 

The dye extracted from tire henna shrub 
was another important export item. !M 
Women have used it from antiquity to paint 
their fingernails and color their hair, and 
sometimes to dye textiles. 

Transit Trade 

Commerce in incense, herbs and spices 
was extremely important in the Herod i an 
period. The land of Israel was the interme- 
diary for trade to the Mediterranean world 
from southern Arabia and places as far 
away as India and Ceylon. These items 
were very expensive in relation to their 
weight, and the Roman world consumed 
vast amounts of them, Among the most 
widely used were frankincense and myrrh, 
vital ingredients in religious practices, and 
also used in medicines and cosmetics. 54 

Trans poitation costs were the most 
important factor in determining the final 
price of the goods. According to Pliny, the 
cost of a camel -load sent from Arabia to 
Gaza reached up to 668 denarii (Natural 
History 32:65). 15 The lion’s share of the 
expenses on that Jong road, said to comprise 
some sixty- five caravan stops, must have 
been tolls, duties and protection costs, anti 
Herod's treasury undoubtedly profited from 
part oT these fees. Herod's kingdom eventu- 
ally included the most important trade 
routes: the Negev road to the 
Mediterranean and the road across 
Transjordan to Damascus — the biblical 
“King’s High way," 
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The Temple 

Pilgrimage was a major factor in the 
economy of the land of Israel in general 
and of Jerusalem in particular although 
we have no way nf estimating the number 
of pilgrims. Relevant data provided by 
Josephus and the Talmud are quite 
legendary and not very useful. 

There is no doubt* however that myriads 
of pilgrims came to Jerusalem, both from 
the country itself and from the Diaspora 
from Babylon to Rome, and from northern 
Greece to southern Yemen. 16 They brought 
with them considerable sums of money for 
donations to the Temple, for purchas- 
ing animals for sacrifice in 
the Temple, and for living 
expenses while in Jeru- 
salem, Jewish law pro- 
hibited charging pil- 
grims money for lodg- 
ing. but they could 
pay with the hides of 
the sacrificial ani- 
mals. The pilgrims 
undoubtedly brought 
with them not only 
cash to cover expens- 
es, but also merchan 
disc which they could 
sell or barter. This would 
have made Jerusalem an 
important commercial center. 

Many sources from the period, 
both Jewish and non -Jewish, speak of the 
donations and sacrifices brought from the 
Diaspora to the Temple, and above all of the 
half-shekel tax. The origin of Lhe half- 
shekel tax, required of every Jewish adult 
male, goes back to the time of the building 
of the tabernacle in the desert i Ex. 30:11— 
16), and to a similar tax of one third of a 
shekel set in the time ofNehemiah (Neh.lG: 
3 2-33). 17 In the Hasmonean period the 
half-shekel duty became institutionalized 
as an annual lax* unlike the desen tribute 
which had been a one-time contribution. 

At the beginning of the first century 
R.C.E., this tax was raised regularly in the 
Diaspora and in the land of Israel. We know 
of several cases in which foreign rulers 
made it difficult to transfer such monies or 
even confiscated them, 1 * and one of the 
most Important pri v i 1 ego s gi von to Jews 
under Julius Caesar and Augustus was the 
right to transfer money to Jerusalem with- 
out hindrance. Augustus even classified it 
as sacred money so that whoever meddled 


with it was subject to capital punishment 
' Josephus. Anfiq. 14:215; I6:163ff.). 

In this period the shekel was identified 
by Jews with the tetrad rachrna, a silver 
coin of four drachmas, equal to four Roman 
denarii. Thus the half-shekel tax was two 
drachmas, or two denarii, worth approxi- 
mately two days' wages. The payment — 
and this in a world replete with monetary 
standards and exchange rates — had to be 
made in Tyrian currency. That necessitated 
money-changers like those whose tables 
Jesus overturned in the Temple. Va'akov 
Meshorer has shown that after 19 B.r.E,, 
when Tyre ceased to mint its own coins, all 
the Tyrian Coins were produced in 

Jerusalem, most probably by l he 
Temple authorities and pos- 
sibly by Herod himself, 19 
Minting these coins in 
Jerusalem must also 
have accounted for a 
significant amount of 
income for the local 
economy. 

While a number of 
ancient chroniclers 
place the number of 
Jews at the time of 
Herod at some seven 
or eight million, that is 
probably an exaggerated 
number. We might conserv- 
atively estimate two million, 
with half a million living in the 
land and one and a half million in the 
Diaspora, If we estimate the number who 
paid the half-shekel tax as one third of 
Diaspora Jewry, this tax would have 
brought in about one million drachmas 
i denarii) of revenue annually. Even based 
on this minimalist, computation, the half- 
shekel tax must have accounted For 10-15$ 
of the public budget. 

These large sums apparently made a 
great impact on economic life in the devel- 
opment of trade and industry in Jerusalem, 
and on local employment. According to the 
Mishnah, the revenue from the half-shekel 
tax was used for expenses of the Temple 
and the city in general. It could be spent, on 
"the upkeep of the aqueduct, the city wall 
and its towers and all the needs of the city" 
(Mishnah, Shekalim 4:2 *. Such public 
works projects boosted the economy, putting 
into circulation large amounts of money 
which Herod could tax. 

Tn addition to the half-shekel dues, the 
Temple and the priests and Levites who 
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T\vo mo/rten look at 
drawings based on 
the new information 
provided by the 
Temple Mount 
excavations, which 
at that time (April, 
I96S) hud been in 
progress for on ly a 
few weeks. Behind 
the wo men is the 
sou th ices t corn e r 
of the massive 
Herod i a n Temple 
M on nt pi- at form. 
Th ey are st an ding 
on newly exposed 
pacing stones of the 
Reradian street that 
ran along the south 
wall of the platform. 

Photo: Jerusalem 
Perspective ) 1 


served in it received donations and gifts , 
some discretionary and some obligatory 
which must have amounted to very large 
sums. Both as a focus of pilgrimage and a 
recipient of duos and donations, the Temple 
played a most important part in the coun- 
try's economy. Adding to this the regular 
sources of income from agriculture, exports 
and transit trade, we can see how Herod 
was able to finance his grand designs. JP 
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The Miraculous Catch 

Reflections on the Research of Mendel Nun 


In 1 969-90 JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE presented a series of articles written by 
Galilee fisherman and scholar Mendel Nun. David Bivin shares his appre- 
ciation of Nun's research, and shows its importance in understanding the 
story of the miraculous catch of fish recorded in Luke 5:1 -11. 


by David Bivin 

S ince Jesus spent so much time on or 
near the Sea of Galilee and his disci- 
ples were Sea of Galilee fishermen, 
Mendel Nun’s research is important in 
illuminating many Gospel stories.* His 
com p re h ensi v e k n ow ] edge o f an cion t 
fishing on the Sea of Galileo has allowed 
him to determine the exact time and place 
Of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry with 
disciples; winter on the lake shore at 
Heptapegon near Capernaum. 

Nun also has shown that in the story of 
the miraculous catch Peter could only have 
been using a trammel net or a veranda net, 
a variation of the trammel net. He could not 


have been fishing with a seine because it 
was not used near Heptapegon/Capernaum. 
The floor of the lake in that area of the 
coast is so rocky that the seine would have 
continually gotten hung up on the rocks. 
And it es unlikely that Peter was using a 
cast-net because he was fishing with boat 
and crew. 

According to Nun, fishermen using a 
trammel net fished at night and stopped 
their work at dawn because in the light of 
day the fish could see the netting. Before 
tine fishermen turned in for the day, they 
carefully washed their nets and hung them 
to dry. Tf the linen nets were not dried 
promptly after use they would rot in a 
short time. From the Gospel account of the 




David Bit/in, 
a mem ber of the 
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An easterly pounds 
the promenade of 
the city of Tiberias. 
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millions nf shekels 
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and the r^esi of 
Galilee. According 
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east wind sue h as 
this that 'hniis 
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slept, during the clay. We can image that a 
typical fishing village like Capernaum was 
quiet until 12:30 or 1:00 p.m. T with mothers 
shushing noisy children or any dog that 
barked. 

Put you rself in Peter’s place, having 
working all night in a small boat, in the 
cold, in the dark, perhaps in the rain. How 
would you feel if while washing your nets 
shortly after dawn, dead tired after a long 
night of fishing, someone climbed into your 
boat and asked you Lo row him out into the 
lake, and then you had to sit in the boat 
waiting fur several hours while that person 
spoke to an audience? Before long your 
patience would be wearing thin because you 
would not only be sleepy, you would begin 
to be very hungry as well. Imagine then 
being ordered to go back to work, to let 
down your nets again — after they had 
already been washed I What chutzpah on 
the pan of Jesus! 

Where Was Jesus? 

Where was Jesus when he said to Peter, 
“Push out into the deep water and let down 
your [lets for a catch 1 *? Where was Jesus 
when Pete i - fell at his feet in shock and 
amazement? 

Our impression of the story in Luke 
5:1-11 is sometimes colored by a similar 
story found in John 21:1 14, We alien 


Mendel Nun in /ftp 
1950s fishing for 

rtli ti i j s with (t 
purse seine along 
the eastern shores 
of the Sea of Galilee 
near Kami (Ge rgesah 


Now seventy-four 
years old and no 
longer working as a 
fisherman* Nun still 
has the toughened 
look wh ich comes 
from years of fishing* 
■ f'k tun: M&ffiaivl Difkinmn < 


miraculous catch we learn 
that Jesus arrived at the 
lakeshore while the fishermen 
were still washing their nets, 
and immediately got into one 
of the boats and began to 
teach. If. as Nun says, the 
washing of the trammel nets 
took place shortly after dawn, 
then Jesus must have begun 
teaching very early in the 
morning. Nun’s research 
makes this text come alive 
with realistic detail. 

Jewish sources support this 
picture of the diligence and 
faithfulness of teachers in 
Israel during this period, and 
the people’s eagerness to learn 
Torah. From rabbinic litera- 
ture one learns that the sages 
taught in every conceivable 
venue and at any lime of the 
day or night. Here we have an 
example oT a sage teaching in 
the early morning, perhaps as 
early as 7:00, from a boat 
moored offshore. A crowd large 
enough to cause Jesus to use a 
boat as a teaching platform 
had gathered, despite the 
early hour. 


Tough Work 

Was it just by chance 
that Jesus chose fishermen as disciples, 
or had their difficult, work especially 
prepared them for the task for which 
they were chosen? The Sea of Galilee 
fishermen were tough. Their bodies 
were wet much of the time, nor were 
they spared this rigor even in the win- 
ter for it is during the winter when fish- 
ing is at its best on the Sea of Galilee: 
the musht f St. Peter's fish) season is in 
the winter, as is the sardine season. The 
winter is also the rainy season in Israel, 
and it often rained on the fishermen 
during those long winter nights when 
they were out on the lake, 'In those 
days there were no rubberized rain gear 
like today’s fishermen wear!) The fisher- 
mans work was also difficult physically, 
entailing rowing to and from the fishing 
sites, hauling in heavy nets and lifting 
catches of fish. Cast-net fishermen had 
to dive under the water repeatedly to 
retrieve their nets. 

Most fishermen worked alt night and 
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unconsciously harmonize the Lukan and 
the Job an nine accounts even though the 
story in John takes place after the resurrec- 
tion. We picture Jesus standing elegantly 
on the beach, perhaps with an arm out- 
stretched towards Peter’s boat some dis- 
tance offshore. We envision Peter jumping 
out of his boat, swimming ashore, falling on 
his face on the beach before Jesus, and 
then climbing back aboard his boat, to drag 
the loaded net ashore. This is due to the 
influence of John’s account which has Peter, 
when he heard that it was the Lord, jump- 
ing out of his boat which was 200 cubits 
(about 90 meters) from land and swimming 
ashore. 

However, in the Lukan account, Jesus is 
in Peter's boat when he tells Peter to push 
out into the deep water and begin fishing 
again, Jesus also is in the boat when Peter 
falls at his feet immediately after the 
loaded fish nets arc hauled into the boat. 

It may seem to us from English transla- 
tions oT this story that Peter alone maneu- 
vered the boat into position for Jesus’ teach- 
ing session, that Peter alone took his boat 
out to deeper water, and that Peter single- 
handedly let down the nets. Put Jesus’ com- 
mand — “Push out j plural] into the deep 
water and let down j plural] your [plural I 
nets for a catch” — indicates that there was 
aL least One other fisherman from Peter’s 
crew who got into the host with Peter and 
Jesus. Also the statement in verse 7. “they 
motioned to their partners in the other 
boat to come and help them." shows that 
Peter was not the only fisherman in the 
boat. 

The trammel net boat was normally 
manned by four fishermen. It is therefore 
likely that there were two or three other 
fishermen who got into the boat along with 
Peter. (The trammel not boat could with 
some difficulty be operated by a crew of two 
— one crew member rowing and the other 
playing out and hauling in the nets.) If only 
two persons besides Peter and Jesus got 
into the boat, then perhaps Jesus served as 
the crew’s fourth member. If three got in 
then Jesus was in the way, since in a boat of 
this size — fifteen to eighteen feet long — 
there was barely room for four fishermen, 
their nets and other equipment. 

This alters the usual picture we have of 
Jesus’ lakeside teaching session: as the 
crowd listened to Jesus, they saw him in a 
boat flanked by two to four fishermen. 
Furthermore, we have to picture Jesus, as 
the nets were being hauled into the boat. 



crowded into a corner of the boat and par- 
tially covered with nets and fish — unless 
he had replaced the fourth crew mem Inl- 
and was helping to pull in the nets. Had 
Jesus himself spent time fishing on the Sea 
of Galilee? 

Peter’s Response 

When Peter saw the enormous catch, he 
fell down in the boat in front of Jesus crying 
“Go away from me, Lord, i am a sinful 
man'” The text adds that Peter and those 
with him were astonished “at the catch of 
fish which they had taken.” Did these fish- 
ermen react this way because statistically it 
was unlikely that they would catch fish, not 
to speak of a near- record catch, after having 
worked all night and caught nothing? Yes, 
this partially accounts for their shock. The 
unlikelihood of now catching enough fish to 
he worth their while financially is also indi- 
cated by Peter’s initial response. He didn't 
immediately do as Jesus said, hut first 
argued a little: “Lord, we have worked all 
night and caught nothing.” 

But there is more to these Galilean fish- 
ermen’s reaction of amazement than the 
catch itself or its size. Until the introduc- 
tion of transparent nylon nets in the mid- 
1950s, trammel net fishing was done only 
at night. In the daytime, the fish could sec 
the nets and avoid them. The miracle was 
not so much that there were now large 
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numbers of fish in an area of the lake where 
only a few hours before there had been 
none, but that the fish swam blindly into 
the net. In addition, in trammel net fishing 
the fish had to be scared into the nets after 
the nets had been putin place. Although 
possible, it docs not seem from Luke's 
account that the fishermen made a con] mo- 
tion to frighten the fish. 

What was it. then, that caused Peter to 
Tall in fear at Jesus’ feet? Apparently it was 
a combination of things, but probably most 
of all it was the timing of the miracle. It 
was amazement at -Jesus' ability to, as we 
say, "call the shots." Immediately after he 
finished preaching, when it was convenient 
for him, -Jesus compensated these fisher- 
men for their inconvenience. 

This confidence of Jesus stands out. To 
teach a crowd of people Jesus apparently 
did not mind the inconvenience he caused 
these fishermen because he planned to 
reward them for their service and knew 
that he could do so whenever he wished. 

We see this same confidence demonstrated 
by Peter after Pentecost when Peter, know* 
ing in advance what he was going to do and 
what would he the result, healed; a lifelong 
cripple (Acts 3:6). 

Jesus was not unaware of Lhe tiredness 
of the fishermen and their frustration at 
not having caught anything after working 
so hard ail night. He knew that they were 
dead tired and wanted to go home and go 
to sleep. He also knew of their general need 
for income and their particular lack of it 


after this unsuccessful night of fishing. He 
removed their frustration at having wasted 
a night’s work and blessed them with 
enough fish to compensate them not just for 
the few hours he took of their time but with 
as many fish as they would normally have 
caught in several nights of’ good fishing, 
Mendel Nun estimates the catch described 
in Luke 5 at about three- fourths of a ton — 
as much as a trammel net fishing crew 
would normally take in two week’s work- 
allowing for nights like the one that Peter 
and his crew had just experienced when 
nothing is caught. JP 


* Articles by Mendel Nun have appeared in the 
following issues of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE: 
Sep/Oct 1989, Nov/Dec 1989. Jan/Feb 1990. and 
Mar/Apr 1990, 


Mendel Nfen’s publications may be ordered 
from Jerusalem perspective: The Sen of 
Galilee and It $ Fishermen in the New Testament 
<64 pp., 82 illustration*, 66.09 plus postage and 
handling; $2,50 by air or 81.00 by sea); The Sea 
of Galilee: Newly Discovered Harbours from New 
Testament Day ft (31 pp., 48 illustrations, 84.00 
plus postage and handling: $2,99 by air or $1.99 
by sea); Gorge so (KursiH Site of a Miracle 
Church & Fishing Village <32 pp., 39 illustra- 
tions. 84.00 plus postage and handling: $2.00 by 
air or $100 by sea): and The Sea of Galilee: 
Water Levels, Past and Present <24 pp., 26 illus- 
trations, $3,50 plus postage and handling: 82.00 
by air or $1.09 by seal. IF ordering by sea mail, 
allow 45-99 days for delivery. 


Size and shape of 
trammel net boats 
have remained 
constant since the 
time of Jews i 
The crew is a 
minimum of two. 

(Courtesy nf 111 i itiltid 

Government Pn?x* Office t 
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Jewish Laws of 
Purity in Jesus’ Day 

The sages were required to interpret the biblical commandments, 
including those dealing with ritual uncleanness of menstruarcts. 
Rabbinic regulations about impurity caused by menstruation form 
the background to several stories in the Gospels. 


by Marvin R. Wilson 

he Hebrew Scriptures and other early 
Jewish writings place considerable 
emphasis upon the laws ofrr;; 
menstruation, menstrual flow; menstru- 
anth The main foundational teaching on 
menstruation in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
found in Leviticus 15:19-33. In addition, 
the sixth division of the Mishxiah, Tohorot. 
i Cleannesses) contains a tractate titled 
Niddah (The Menstruant). Furthermore, 
the Babylonian Talmud devotes hundreds 
of pages to commentary on the laws of 
menstruation in the tractate Niddah, 
including numerous accounts of how the 
rabbis judged the “purity” of various 
stained cloths which had been presented 
for their examination (Niddah 20^)- 

The Regulations 

According to the Bible, a woman is 
impure for seven days from the beginning of 
her menstrual flow {Lev. 12:2, 15:19). 
Anyone who touches a menstmous woman 
becomes unclean until evening (Lev. 15:19). 
Whoever touches her bed or anything she 
sits on during the week is unclean until 
evening and must wash his clothes and 
bathe with water (vv. 20-23), 

Sexual relations during a woman's period 
are forbidden (Lev, 18:19: E?ek, 18:6, 

22:10), The penalty for the man and woman 
who violate this prohibition is being “cut 
oflH from the people of Israel ( Lev, 20:18). 
Rut should a woman’s menses begin during 
intercourse, the man and woman become 
unclean for seven days, and her condition of 
unclean ness is transferred to him (Lev, 
15:24). 

If a woman menstruates for more than 
seven days, or has an irregular discharge of 


blood at any time other than her period, her 
uncleanness ends only after seven “clean" 
days (Lev, 15:25ff.). On the eighth "dean" 
day, the final act of ritual purity involves 
the bringing of two doves or two young 
pigeons for sacrifice ( 15:29fT.>, 

The sages extended the period when sex- 
ual relations between a husband and wife 
are prohibited to seven “clean” days follow- 
ing the menstrual period. This means that 
the total period of separation is about 
twelve days a month assuming a menstrual 
pe H t kl of five days. 

Purification 

By the time of Jesus, bathing in water 
was an established part of the purification 
process following menstruation, but 
nowhere in the Bible is there mention of the 
menstruant bathing in water. Instruction 
on purification through the use of the 
mikueh or “ritual bath” by menstruants 
may be traced to the time of the sages. An 
entire tractate of the Mishmah, Mikvaot, is 
devoted to immersion pools. To this day, for 
Jewish women committed to halachah or 
“religious law," immersion in the mikveh is 
considered obligatory before marital rela- 
tions can resume. 

According to Leviticus 12:1-8, because of 
the bleeding associated with childbirth a 
woman is ceremonially unclean after giving 
birth just as she is unclean during her men- 
strual period. The- uncleanness is For seven 
days if she bears a boy (v, 2) t and for four- 
teen days if she bears a girl ( v. 5). The 
mother must wait, thirty- three additional 
days after a hoy and sixty-six days after a 
girl to be finally “purified from her bleed- 
ing" i vv. 4-5), At the end of her time of 
uncleanness, she is to bring a sacrifice to 

(continue on page- 17) 
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Shmuet So fra i is 
professor uf Jewish 
History at the Hebrew 
University. With his 
Vast knowledge of 
rabbinic and secular 
material of the Second 
Temple period, he is 
uniquely qualified to 
answer many of the 
questions posed by 
readers of the Gospels. 
In (his win inn he 
presents some of his 
insights into the 
Jewish background 
to the Gospels. 


A woman stitching 
the end of a neiv 
Torah scroll to 
attach it to a “tree 
of H fe” i it a ccrem n- 
ny at the Central 
Synagogue in Tel- 
Arm (March, 19G4). 

Accord in ft to -Jewish 
tradition * this cere- 
mony is the only 
occasion on which 
woman touch a 
Torah scroll, 
> Courtesy of the Inraei 
Ctoi-vrument Pre&x 0ffiw> 


Trees of Life 


Today ft is the custom of Ashkenazim to equip Torah scrolls 
with wooden handles called “Trees of Life.” It is often assumed 
that this also was the practice in Jesus 1 time. Professor Safrai 
explains that such was not the case. 


by Shmuei Safrai 

I n the time of Jesus Torah scrolls were 
handleless. There is not one mention in 
all of rabbinic literature of a Torah scroll 
being rolled around two wooden rode with 
handles. Today this is the custom of 
Ashkenazi m, who call these rodeE‘Ti "A'J 
{*a*TSE ha-YlM , trees of life) on the basis of 


Proverbs 3 18. Sephardim encase Torah 
scrolls in special wooden boxes with spin- 
dles around which the ends of the scroll arc 
wound. This case, like tire handles of the 
“trees of life." protects the parchment of a 
scroll from unnecessary handling that 
shortens the scrolls life. When reading 
from the scroll, the case is opened, often 
being placed upright on the reading stand. 
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Left: An Israeli hoy 
reading from a 
Torah scroll during 
his liar Mitz i « h 
cere many which 
was held in the 
ruins of the ancient 
synagogue at 
Masada (dan, 1967}. 
Note the wooden 
scroll handles. 

fCi atfrlt'xy rtf (hi' Israel 

Gtn'i’n merit Prtts Of}kv> 


Below: Columns 
XXXII and XXXIII, 
Is, 2 3:8-10:28, of the 
Great Isaiah Scroll 
0 QIs 11 } written 
about 125-100 B.C.E. 
and discovered at 
Qitmran in 1947. 

The stains visible 
on both end rolls 
tire residue from 
the natural oils of 
the hands which 
held the scroll in 
ancient times. 
(Courtesy of John C. ftvuej ■ 
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In the time of Jesus a Torah scroll was 
held in one’s hands, and rolled and unrolled 
with the hands. No handles were used to 
grip the scroll. Even now among 
Ashkenazim, the five biblical books which 
are read at home during the minor festivals 
i Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes and Esther) have no handles, 
being read from a parchment roll as in the 
first century. 

Second Temple period sources sometimes 
mention a Torah scroll being tucked away 
in one's bosom, that is, in one's clothing in 
the compartment created above the belt 
between the outer robe and inner undergar- 
ment, Scrolls were often carried in this con- 
venient. storage place and the sages ruled 
that one should not flip out the scroll from 
this compartment similar to the way that 




today some smokers flip a pack of ciga- 
rettes out of their shirt pocket by bending 
forward (Tractate Soferim 2:9, addition 2 t 
ed. Higger, p. 381), as this was considered 
disrespectful, A “scroll cloth" also is men- 
tioned in Mishnah, Moed Katan 3:2. This 
was a piece of cloth which was inserted 
and railed up in the scroll. The cloth pro- 
tected the back side of the scroll from dirt 
and oiliness of readers' hands while also 
preventing contact between the written 
and unwritten sides of the scroll. 

According to halachah one was to hold 
the scroll by its back side not touching 
the written side of the scroll (Tractate 
Soferim 2:10, addition 2. ed, Higger, p. 
382). 

A Torah scroll is depicted in the fres- 
coes that covered the walls of the mid- 
third century C.E. synagogue at Dura- 
Europos (see above). Ezra, or Moses, is 
reading from an open scroll and he holds 
it with both hands by its two rolled ends, 
touching only its back side as prescribed 
by halachah. JP 
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Opposite, top: Ezra, or Moses, holding 
an open scroll hy its two rolled ends. A 
panel of the frescoes that covered the 
walla of the mid-third century C.R. 
synagogue at Dura^Europos, Syria. 
'.Rrprodured from The Synagogue- 6y Ctirl H. Krasling. 
Neat Haven: Yale University Pre&n, /Sfcfff. Plate LXHVlLi 


Opposite, bottom: A fiar Mitzvah boy 
reads his Torah portion at the Western 
Wall in Jerusalem (duly 1990). Note that 
the scroll is encased in the w ooden box 
preferred by Sephardim . 

{Courtesy of the hrae.l C</i ertwuc/it Pm*# Office) 


Left: Interior of the Israel Museum's 
Shrine of the Book. The Great Isaiah 
Scroll is centrally exhibited in a circular 
display case. The ingenious design of 
this display, which gives the impression 
of a scroll, has one flaw — the giant 
scroll handle. Apparently the architects 
did not realize that this element of the 
scroll motif was a contradiction to 
Jewish custom in the peri ml from which 
the Dead Sea Scrolls date. 

(Courtesy oftlw Shrine of thv Binth, I trod Museum 
Photo: ikivid Mania J 


Below: A scribe at work in Jaffa f Isr ael 
(February' i960). Note the ornate scroll 
handle in the foreground. 

1 Courtesy of thr Israel Cwi m rr;rnj Press Office./ 
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Prayers for Emergencies 

One of the many results of synoptic research is the discovery of parallels 
between the sayings of Jesus and those of other Jewish sages. A knowledge 
of these parallels can provide added insight into what Jesus was teaching. 


by David Bivin 

T he prayer that Jesus taught his disci- 
ples (Mt. 6:9-13; Lk. 11:2-4) is viewed 
by Christians as a model prayer. It is 
even sometimes suggested that since the 
Lord’s Prayer can easily be prayed in about 
half a minute, prayers should be kept to 
that length. A little Jewish background pro- 
vides an important perspective on the 
Lord’s Prayer and removes the notion that 
all prayers should be short. 


Rabbi 


inic 



Central Prayer 

The central prayer in Jewish life 
and liturgy is known by a number of 
names: “"^i 1 [she^m-O'NEH c es-REH y 
high teen since it originally consisted of 
eighteen benedictions; r"’cp 
Standing), because it is said standing: or 
simply _l ?£ri itefoLAH, Prayer), the 
prayer par excellence. It is very ancient, 
its final version dating from around 
90-100 A.D when a nineteenth benedic- 
tion was added. 

This prayer is the essential part of the 
morning, afternoon and evening weekday 
services in the synagogue. It i-s said first in 
a whisper by the worshipers and then recit- 
ed aloud by the reader. The prayer is com- 
posed of three opening benedictions of 
praise which include <f We will hallow your 
name in the world as it is hallowed in Lhe 
Highest heavens’’; thirteen petitions includ- 
ing petitions for wisdom, healing, forgive- 
ness, deliverance from want and affliction, 
and for the sending of the Messiah. "the 
branch of David": and three concluding 
benedictions which include thanksgiving to 


the “Yack of our lives and shield of our sah 
vaLion” whose '"miracles are daily with us, 71 
whose "‘wonders and benefits occur evening, 
morning and noon," and whose “mercies 
and kindnesses never cease.” A person who 
is fluent in Hebrew can pray this prayer in 
about five minutes. 

Every Jew is religiously obligated to pray 
the Eighteen Benedictions daily. Kabban 
Gamaliel said: “"One must say the Eighteen 
every day" (Mishnah, Berachot 4.3), In 
times of emergency, however, this obligation 
is fulfilled by praying a 
shortened form of the 
Eighteen: 

Rabbi Yehoshua says: 

“If one is travelling in 
a dangerous place, he 
says a short prayer, 
namely, l O Lord. 

save your people the remnant of Israel; 
in every time of crisis may their needs 
not be lost sight of by you. Blessed are 
you, 0 Lord, who answers prayer.'" 
(Mishnah, Berachot 4.4 1 

Abbreviated Prayers 

The Babylonian Talmud. Berachot 29 b 
explains that “a dangerous place” is “a place 
infested with wild animals or bands of rob- 
bers” and provides additional examples of 
abbreviated prayers: 

Rabbi Elipzer |a younger contemporary 
of Jesus] says: "May your will be done in 
heaven above, grant peace of mind to 
those who fear you Ion earth 1 below, and 
do what seems best to you. Blessed are 
you, O laird, who answers prayer," 

Note the phrases "your will be done” and 
“in heaven above |on earth I below" as in 
the Lord's Prayer. Also note the parallel 
between “grant peace of mind” in the prayer 
Eliezer taught and “deliver us from evil" in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Rfihhi Yehoshua says: "Hear the suppli- 
cation of your people Israel and quickly 
fulfill their request. Blessed are you, O 
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Lord., who answers prayer. 1 " 

Rabbi Eleazarson of Rabbi Zadoksays- 
<r Hear the cry of your people Israel and 
quickly fulfill their request. Blessed are 
you, O Lord, who answers prayer.” 

Ollier sages say: “The needs of your peo- 
ple Israel are many but they do not 
know how to ask for their needs. May it 
bo your will, O Lord our God. to sustain 
each and every one and to supply each 
person what is needed. Blessed are you, 

0 Ijord. who answers pray erf 

The petitions for God’s provision for liveli- 
hood and his supply of what is needed are 


strongly reminiscent of the request for 
“daily bread” in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The sages La ugh 1 their disciples abbrevi- 
ated versions of the Eighteen Benedictions 
such as those above, and it seems likely 
that Jesus similarly gave his disciples a 
prayer for occasions when there was not 
time to say the full form of the prayer. Far 
from being proof that customarily one 
should pray very brief prayers, the Lord's 
Prayer points us to the Eighteen. Il can be 
assumed that in normal times Jesus and 
his disciples prayed daily the much longer 
“Eighteen.” JP 



Other Sources 


In addition to the Bible, other 
Jewish sources indicate Judaism 
developed very strong and 
forthright teaching concerning 
n: DAH. For example, the MEsh- 
nah compares the unc leanness of 
an idol to the impurity of a men- 
struating woman fShabbat 9:1). 
The failure to heed Jaws concern- 
ing menstruation was considered 
one of three transgressions for 
which women die in childbirth 
(Shabbat 2:6). Josephus states 
that women during the menstrual 
period were not permitted in any 
of the courts of the Temple 
[Against Apian 2:103-104; War 
5:227 1 . The social separation of 


Jewish tows of Purity in Jesus ' Day 

(continued from page I 0 
the priest <vv. ft-8k 

The synoptic Gospels record an account 
of Jesus coming into contact with a woman 
who had suffered from a discharge of blood 
for twelve years (Mt. 9:20-22, Mk, 5:25-34, 
Lk, 8:43-48). Whatever the cause of her 
loss of blood, the Levities I restrictions {esp, 
15:19-33} rendered her ritually unclean, 
and likewise anyone and anything she 
might touch, thus making her an exile 
among her own people. The moment the 
woman touched the cloak of Jesus, however, 
she was healed by the power of God, and 
her defilement removed. The New Testa- 
ment is silent about whether the woman's 
actions rendered Jesus ceremoni- 
ally unclean and about her obliga- 
tion to bring the prescribed offer- 
ings following cessation of her 
discharge lef. Lev, 15:28-30), 


women during their menses is further 
emphasized in the Talmud. 

The Mishnaic sages taught that 
women were exempt from religious ordi- 
nances whose fulfillment depended upon 
a certain time of the day or the year 
(Mishnah, Berachot 3:3: Kiddushin 1:7 j. 
Thus, the lengthy periods of seclusion 
mandated by their ritual uncleanness, as 
well as thefir responsibilities at home, led 
to a general non-participation of women 
in the public activities of community 
religious life. A woman's routine, however, 
could change somewhat at menopause. 

An “old woman, 1 " according to the Mishnah, 
is one who has missed three menstrual 
periods (Niddah 1:5k JP 


Ft cch -hewn steps 
descending to a 
mikveh f ritual 
immersion pool) 
which was 
discovered in 1968 
during the Temple 
Mount excavations. 
The low divider 
built on top of the 
stairs enabled a 
ritually clean 
person to exit the 
pool by a different 
path and thus avoid 
contact with an 
entering unclean 
person . 

< PhOta: .IKKCJKAJ.KM 
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Griffon vultures, the 
biblical “eagles." 

. Hihsiirtition hy Liz McLcr.nl • 


Readers ' Perspective 

(continued from page 2) 

the proverb to which Jesus seems to be 
alluding: ie™ ns □'bbr, -’JtOi {u va 'a-SHER 
haJa<LIM sham hiP f “'and wherever there 
are slain, there it is.’ 1 Whenever the slain 
lie exposed in the open field, immediately 
vultures appear and huddle around them. 

Many English versions of the Bible, like 
the King James Version, present the reader 
with four literalisms in translating the 
eight Greek words of Luke 1 7:37b: 

If “body” would be more idiomatically 
translated by “slain'’ or “dead body.” The 
singular of C'Vp” (ha -la • LI M, slain persons), 
the word used in Job 39:30, is probably behind 
the Greek word translated “body” in Luke 
17:37 and “carcass” in Matthew 24:28. In 
biblical Hebrew ha-la-LIM means wounded 


or slain persons, never carrion or the car- 
casses of animals. 

2} “eagles” should be translated “vultures” 
(eagles do not feed on carrion). The confusion 
arises because {ne-sha-RIMf the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Greek word translated 
“eagles” in Luke 17:37, the same Hebrew word 
used in the Job passage, can mean both 
“eagles” and “vultures.” 

3) “will be gathered together” should be 
converted to the present tense — “gather 
together.” Hebrew proverbs use the future 
tense, but English proverbs use the present 
tense te.g., “A stitch in time saves nine "). 
Future tense verbs in Hebrew proverbs 
must usually be changed to present Lense 
when translated to English, 

4.) “the body,” and “the vultures,” though 
technically definite, have an indefinite 
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sense in this context and should be trans- 
lated ns “a I dead] body" and “vultures," In 
Hebrew the definite article “the" often has 
an indefinite sense, 

A more idiomatic translation of this say- 
ing would be: "‘Wherever there is a slain 
person, there vultures gather." 

Jesus seems to be speaking of the rap- 
ture. This is indicated by the use of “taken" 
in the preceding verses: “...there will be two 
men in one bed. One will be taken and the 
other left. There will be two women grind- 
ing together. One will be taken and the 
other left" iLk. 17:34-35). “Take" is a 
Hebraism for 4i tran slate, rapture," as in the 
case of Enoch of whom the Bible says: 
"Enoch walked with God: then he was no 
more, For God took hi m’^ Gen. 5:24), 

Robert Lindsey has reached the conclusion 
that, the setting for Jesus 1 saying is a meeting 
between Jesus and his disciples on the Mount 
of Olives just prior to his Ascension i Jesus 
Rabbi & Lord. p. 198:', Jesus told his disci- 
ples that at the rapture many people would be 
left behind (“one will be taken and the other 
left"?. The disciples are concerned, and express 
this in just one word: HETK 1 -e-FOH, where K 
“Where will you be. Lord? How will we reach 
you?” Jesus calms his disciples with a 


well-known proverb: 
“Wherever there is a 
slain person, there 
vultures gather” that 
is, “Wherever F am. 
there you also will 
be." At his appear- 
ance, the disciples 
instantaneously and 
miraculously will be 
found in his pres- 
ence. JP 


Jerusalem per 

SPECT/VE welcomes 
the opinions of read- 
ers, and uses this col- 
umn to shore os many 
of their com merits a nd 
questions as possible. 
JP reserves the right to 
edit readers’ letters for 
length and clarify. 
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Since 1986 Shoresh (I lebrew for 'tool') 
has been helping Christians take a closer look 
at the Jewish origins of their faith. Our tours 
are not the typical Holy Land pilgrimages. 
Rather, we bring out the deeper meaning of the 
life and message of Jesus by examining his 
place among the Jewish people of the first 
century. We also take the time to investigate 
the rich Hebraic context of the words of Jesus. 
As we follow the ministry of Jesus from the 
Galilee to Jerusalem, we suggest ways that 
our participants can apply his teachings 
to t he t r own w a I k of fa 1 1 h . 

Other lours include a walking trek and an 
exciting Old Testament tour that traces the 
history of Israel from Sinai to the Exile. 


Upcoming Tours: 

*> Lite and World of Jesus July 12-21 

•> Life and World of Jesus Aug 24-Sep 2 

•> Life and World of Jesus ...... September 7-1 8 

*> Life and World of lesus,.. Mid-January, 1993 
*:* Eight-day Camel Trip 

(Negev Desert) Early April, 1993 

For Further Details: 

USA: Peier's Way, Inc., 270 Main Sc, Pori Washington, 
MY IT 050, Telephone: 1-500-225-7662. 

UK: Shoresh Tours, 30c Clarence Rd, St. Albans, 

H erts. , A L T -4 1 J . Teleph one : 0 7 2 7 -83 3114. 

Alt other countries: Shoresh Tours, Box 3 4037, 
Jerusalem, Israel, Telephone: 2-733-988. 

61 wiWi ^rcyraws is ti nm-profil ministry 
i)j t_ pfifhf trlmTch, ^Jerusalem. 
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International Synoptic Society 


he International Synoptic Society supports the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research by 
serving as- a vehicle through which interested 
individuals can participate in the Schools research. 

The Society raises financial support for 
publication of the Jerusalem School's research, 
such as the Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary; 
facilitates informal discussion groups focusing on 
the synoptic Gospels; sponsors student research 
assistants and other volunteers who work with the 
Jerusalem School. 

Annual membership in the Society is; Regular 
EGO or LTSSIOO; Fellow £180 or $300; Sponsor £300 
or S 500; Patron £600 or $1000; Lifetime member- 
ship £3000 or $5000 and over. Membership dues 
can be paid in monthly or quarterly installments, 
and in most currencies (see box at bottom of page 2). 

Members of the Society receive a beautiful 
certificate of membership and Free subscription to 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. They also are entitled to 
unique privileges such as pre- publication releases 
of Commentary materials including preliminary' 
Hebrew reconstructions with English translation 
of stories in the conjectured biography of Jesus, 
Major publications of the Jerusalem School will 
be inscribed with Society members' names. 


Checks should be made payable to “Jerusalem 
School” and designated “ISST Members in the 
United States can receive a tax -deductible receipt 
by sending their dues via the Jerusalem School's 
U.S. affiliates: Center for Judaic-Christian Studies, 
P.G. Box 293040, Dayton, OH 45429 'Tel. 513-434- 
4550 ); or Centre for the Study of Biblical Research, 
PQ. Box 5922. Pasadena. CA 91117 (Teh 818-301- 
9051k 

Jerusalem School Evenings 

Please contact us if your synagogue, church or 
organisation would like t.o know more about the 
International Synoptic Society and Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research. We will be delighted 
to arrange a visit by one of the Jerusalem School’s 
representatives. 

The School's representative will answer questions 
and present an interesting program than includes 
the showing of a colorful video. Filmed in Israel, 
the video incorporates cm- site interviews with 
members of the Jerusalem School; accompany Prof. 
David Flusser to ihe site of Caiaphas 1 tomb; join 
Dr. Robert Lindsey at. the Sea oT Galilee where he 
explains the significance of Jesus’ “woes" to 
Chorazin. Beth saida and Capernaum; and more. 


The Jerusalem School 


T 


he Jerusalem School of Syn- 
optic Research icTCt 




Trrtj 


is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are 
examining the synoptic Gospels 
within the context: of the language 
and culture in which Jesus lived. 
Their work confirms that Jesus 
was a Jewish sage who taught in 
Hebrew and used uniquely 
rabbinic teaching methods. 

The Jerusalem School scholars 
believe the first narrative of 
Jesus' life was written in Hebrew, 
and that much of it can he 
recovered from the Greek texts of 
the synoptic Gospels, The Schools 
central objective is to reconstruct 
as much as possible of that 
conjectured Hebrew narrative, 

Tii is is an attempt to recover a 
lost Jewish document from the 
Second Temple period, a Hebrew 


scroll which, like so much Jewish 
literature of the period, lias been 
preserved only in Greek. 

As a means to its objective, 
the Jerusalem School has begun 
preparations for production of 
the Jerusalem Synoptic 
Commentary, a detailed 
commentary on the synoptic 
Gospels which will reflect the 
insight provided by the School’s 
research. Current research of 
Jerusalem School members and 
others is reported in the pages of 
Jerusalem Perspective . 

The Jerusalem School was 
registered in Israel eis a non-profit 
research institute in 1985. Its 
members are Prof. David Flusser, 
Dr. Robert L. Lindsey. Prof. 
Shmuel Safrai t David Bivin. 

Dr. Randall J. Buth. Dr. 

Weis Lon W. Fields. Dr. R. 

Steven Notley. Dwight A. Pryor, 


Halvor Ronning, Mirja Ronning. 
Prof. Chan a Safrai and Prof, 
Bradford H, Young. 





